SNOBBISHNESS
disdained to embrace. Day by day, and particularly on
Sundays, intimate accounts of the doings, habits and apparel
of the great, have been provided. Nor have the great been
backward in voluntarily furnishing information about
themselves. Not bashful, they; evincing little desire to hide
their light under a bushel, but rather, as Lord Gastlerosse
has explained, sometimes embarrassingly eager to prove
themselves worth a paragraph.
Thackeray, in The Book of Snobs, defined snobbishness
as mean admiration for mean things, though admitting that
he himself was not above feeling gratified when, arm in arm
with a duke, he met a fellow-commoner. The attributes of
those who have power are admired and imitated because
it is hoped that if the attributes are cultivated, the power
will follow; a squirrel, if it could, would sport a mane and
cultivate a roar in the hope of thereby becoming lionly.
After a proletarian revolution, the endeavour is to speak
like a bricklayer rather than like an Etonian, and ancestral
origins are eagerly scrutinised for evidence of humble stock.
If the B.B.G. ever begins to drop h's, prepare for trouble.
Even the more zealous Fabians were occasionally ungram-
matical in anticipation of better days; and BallioFs products
have indicated by corduroy trousers and bast shoes their
sense of the way the wind was blowing. Similar instances
of snobbishness reversed are frequent in contemporary
novels; the well meaning bourgeois, after some hesitation
and spiritual travail, is accepted by true-blue proletarians
as one of themselves,1 rather as, in Victorian novels, the
weedy, low-born boy of scholarly tastes becomes acceptable
to radiantly athletic aristocrats.
1 For instance, One Life, one Kopek by Walter Duranty. The hero, Ivan,
after being sent to Siberia on a false charge, and there getting hold of
a copy of Das Kapitd, becomes a Bolshevik. He is of mixed aristocratic
and peasant extraction, tough and handsome, and manages always to be
well provided with money. Women of all classes fall for him at once,
and he is not behindhand in responding to their advances. While staying
in an aristocratic country house, he makes the acquaintance of Perkins,
an English butler. Perkins considers Ivan a very fine young gentleman,
and treats him with particular deference. In the course of a respectful
conversation, he gives him an account of English social life, the gist of his
remarks being that a Bolshevik in Russia is, roughly, the equivalent of a
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